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facturing and turnpike companies paid on the cash value, not
on the amount, of the capital stock; turnpike, bridge and
canal companies, whose " net income" did not exceed five
per cent of the capital stock paid in, were exempted ; while
manufacturing and marine insurance companies under the
same conditions might commute by paying five per cent of
their net income. It is thus seen that by this law corpora-
tions were divided into different classes, and that the system
followed was the general property tax, with the exceptions
that if a corporation had no profits it paid no tax on its stock,
and that certain classes might commute by paying an income
tax to the local officials. This remained the tax system,
except for banks and for foreign insurance companies, until
the middle of the century.

In 1853 the total exemption of non-profit-paying corpora-
tions was abolished and all companies were taxed on their
real estate and on their capital stock, tog-ether with their
surplus profits or their reserved funds in excess of ten per
cent of the capital, with the same deductions as above. All
corporations, however, whose profits did not equal live per
cent on the capital stock might commute by paying five per
cent on their "net annual profits or clear income.1' It seems
that very few ever availed themselves of this doubtful privi-
lege, and accordingly in 1857, the law was again changed.
The principle of commutation was abandoned; and since
there was no distinction between profitable and unprofitable
companies, so far as personal property was concerned, all cor-
porations were taxed on their realty and on the actual value
(not the amount) of their capital stock plus the surplus
profits or reserve in excess of ten per cent of the capital. In
addition to the previous deductions a further abatement was
made for the capital invested in taxable shares of other com-
panies. The remainder was then taxed in the same manner
as the other personalty and realty of the county. This re-
mained the law of New York, with the exception of some
special provisions as to banks and insurance companies, until
the recent changes in the taxation of corporations. These